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NATHAN WILSON WALKER 


It is with sincere regret that the High ScHoot JOURNAL 
announces that Professor Nathan W. Walker, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina died on 
February 13, 1936 of a heart ail- 
ment that caused his retirement 
from active duty almost a year 
previous to that date. 

Professor Walker was one of 
the leading figures in the develop- 
ment of education in North Caro- 
lina and the South during the past 
thirty years. He was recognized 
as one of the foremost scholars 
in the field of secondary educa- 
tion in this entire region, and was 
perhaps more familiar with the 
actual history of the high school 
movement in the South than any 
other person. Among that select 
group of scholars who raised the 
University of North Carolina to a 

position of excellence during this century he was one of the chief 
councillors and key administrative officials. It is indeed difficult to 
find a phase of education from the elementary grades to the Graduate 
School of the University which has not been affected by his construc- 
tive thinking and keen criticism. 
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During his student days Professor Walker was noted as an un- 
usually keen student, especially of languages. In addition he was an 
outstanding student leader and editor of the Tar Heel, the college 
daily, in his senior year. Following graduation in 1903 he caught 
the spirit of the educational revival that was sweeping North Caro- 
lina during the days of Aycock, and put behind him a desire to 
become a student of literature and languages. 

For two years he was connected with the public schools of Ashe- 
boro. When the General Education Board in 1905 offered Dr. 
Francis P. Venable, who was then President of the University of 
North Carolina, a grant to add to the faculty of the University a 
Professor of Secondary Education who was also to be State Inspector 
of High Schools, Dr. Venable immediately called Professor Walker 
to fill this position. For almost thirty years, since the autumn of 
1905, he has been connected with the University of North Carolina, 
and until 1920 he was also State High School Inspector connected 
with the State Department of Education, Raleigh. In this position 
he immediately asserted himself as a vigorous leader in the cause 
of secondary education in the South. 

In 1907 Professor Walker was one of the leaders in the move- 
ment which led to the enactment of the first high school law and an 
appropriation of $35,000 to put it into effect. At this time, outside 
of cities and towns, there was not a single public high school in the 
entire state. Under Professor Walker’s leadership 156 schools were 
organized the first year. In 1908 there were 177 high schools in 
North Carolina with an enrollment of over 6,000; in 1919 the number 
of high schools had increased to over 325 and the enrollment to over 
23,000. During this period he traveled throughout the State help- 
ing plan programs of study, campaigning in school elections, and 
working diligently to raise the standards of the schools that were 
already in existence, as well as for extending opportunities to hun- 
dreds of boys and girls. 

Professor Walker early realized that sound and constructive 
educational progress in this region was dependent upon well trained 
teachers. Consequently in 1907 he revived the Summer School of the 
University of North Carolina. For 27 years he served as Director 
of the Summer School and saw it grow from a student body of 38 
the first year to a maximum of 2,252 in 1930. Perhaps no agency 
in the educational life of North Carolina has contributed more’ to 
raising standards of instruction in the public schools than the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Summer School. There are few teachers 
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who have served long in the public schools who have not come under 
its influence. 

To stimulate educational consciousness and to provide a medium 
for crystallizing educational opinion, Professor Walker founded in 
1910, and edited for the next eight years, the North Carolina High 
School Bulletin which was published by the Department of Educa- 
tion in the University of North Carolina. In 1918 it was succeeded 
by the Hich ScHoot JourNaAL which Professor Walker continued 
actively to edit nearly up to the time of his death. The Bulletin was 
perhaps the first official journal of education published by a depart- 
ment of education in this country. Through his articles and editorials 
in these two publications Professor Walker exerted a great influence 
on educational thinking, not only in North Carolina, but throughout 
the entire South. 

As one of the specialists in secondary education provided by the 
General Education Board for each of the southern states, Professor 
Walker early began assuming a leading role in the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This organization sets 
the standards for education in the southern region. In 1911 it was 
felt that there should be some organization for supervising and ac- 
crediting of the rapidly increasing number of secondary schools in 
the South. In 1912 Professor Walker helped organize the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools of the Southern Association of Col- 


leges and Secondary Schools; for four years he served as secretary, 


and in 1924 was chairman, of the Commission. This commission, 
through its activities in formulating standards for accrediting second- 
ary schools, is responsible for much of the advance that has been 
made in secondary education in this region, and has made it possible 
for boys and girls graduating from these accredited schools to enter 
college without taking formal examinations. 

In 1925 Professor Walker was elected President of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. In his presidential address, delivered in November, 1926, 
he made a vigorous plea for better trained teachers and suggested a 
broad plan for this training which has been widely followed through- 
out the South. 

In 1920 Professor Walker was on leave of absence, and pursued 
graduate studies at Harvard University where he was awarded the 
degree of M.Ed. Dr. Alexander Inglis, Head of the Department 
of Education at Harvard, referred to Professor Walker as one of 
the keenest students of educational philosophy that he had ever 
known. 
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After refusing a responsible position in a large northern uni- 
versity Professor Walker returned South in 1921 to devote his full 
time to the University of North Carolina. He became Acting Dean 
of the School of Education and Head of the Department of Educa- 
tion in 1921. In the recent consolidation program ‘the School of 
Education was merged with the College of Liberal Arts, and Pro- 
fessor Walker remained as Head of the Department of Education. 
Under his leadership the training of teachers has been greatly im- 
proved in North Carolina. From the beginning of his administra- 
tion he maintained that students should be trained specifically in the 
subjects which they intend to teach, and used his influence to secure 
certification requirements to this effect. In 1926 he secured from the 
General Education Board a grant of $75,000 for establishing practice 
teaching facilities at the University. Under this grant an agree- 
ment was entered into with the Chapel Hill Public Schools which 
has made it possible to provide for the state better trained teachers 
and for the boys and girls of Chapel Hill better educational facilities. 

In 1920 Professor Walker was one of the leaders in the organiza- 
tion of the North Carolina College Conference, composed of most 
of the institutions of higher learning in North Carolina. Its purpose 
is to further the cause of higher education in this state. From the 
beginning until forced by illness to retire he was Secretary-Treasurer 
of this organization. 

Professor Walker was interested in many other educational 
activities. In 1919 he was President of the North Carolina Teachers 
Assembly. He twice served on the North Carolina Textbook Com- 
mittee. At the time of his passing, he was chairman of the High 
School Textbook Committee. For a number of years he was a mem- 
ber of the school board of the Chapel Hill Public Schools, and 
in this capacity probably did more for building up the local school 
system than any other individual. For a number of years he was a 
member of the Board of Trustees for the North Carolina College 
for Negroes, Durham, and for the last few years of his life he was 
a member of the Board of Governors of the University of North 
Carolina Press. 

Through the Teachers Bureau which he established hundreds of 
teachers in North Carolina have found positions. Professor Walker 
was also one of the leaders in the establishing of the Extension 
Division of the University of North Carolina which has served 
thousands of persons over the past 15 years. And as Chairman of 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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NATHAN W. WALKER—AN. APPRECIATION 


Professor N. W. Walker was State High School Supervisor 
from 1907-1920. At the same time he was Professor of Secondary 
Education at the University of North Carolina. In 1920 the Gen- 
eral Education Board decided to foster both Supervision and Second- 
ary Education. Professor Walker chose to retain his professor- 
ship at the University and I was appointed to succeed him as High 
School Supervisor. 

Prior to 1915 when I became a member of the High School 
Certification Board I had not known Professor Walker very inti- 
mately, but for the next twenty years I was associated closely with 
him and came to have real respect and fondness for him. 

As High School Supervisor Professor Walker was a pioneer and 
approached his task with zest, vision, and intelligence. Being the 
first supervisor in the State he had the opportunity to give direc- 
tion to the development of the program, and the sound basis which 
was laid for a state system of public high schools was due in large 
measure to his constructive thinking and planning. He had the 
responsibility along with the State Superintendent of proposing high 
school legislation, much of which was fundamental in the develop- 
ment of a state program of Secondary Education. His visits to 
schools, conferences with superintendents, principals, and teachers, 
and his appearance at district and state meetings were most stimu- 
lating and served to build up a fine morale on the part of school 
men and women. 

Professor Walker was President of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools for the year 1925-26. He pre- 
sided at the annual meeting of the Association in Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. He was a member of the North Carolina Committee of the 
Southern Association and in this connection rendered most valuable 
service. He was always fair and at no time were there any evidence 
or indication that he ever voted for or against the approval of a 
school on account of his personal bias or prejudice. His judgment 
was clear and reliable. 

A large measure of the success of the North Carolina College 
Conference can be accounted for in terms of Professor Walker’s 
incumbency as secretary. He brought to the organization a knowl- 
edge of secondary and higher education, an understanding of school 
problems and relationships, a spirit of fairness and conciliation and 
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an unselfish service that were tremendously helpful in this con- 
structive undertaking. 

Professor Walker was an effective speaker, though he would 
not have claimed to be a platform artist. As a matter of fact he 
made a great many commencement addresses, and he used these occa- 
sions to preach the gospel of education—better trained teachers, 
longer school terms, consolidation of schools, and equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for all the children of all the people. 

I heard Professor Walker speak before the Southern Associa- 
tion in a tribute to the late Dr. Joe Stewart, and it was superbly 
done. He showed a wide knowledge and comprehension of the 
history and problems of secondary education in the South and paid 
perfect tribute to his beloved and lamented friend. 

The HicH ScHoot JouRNAL was started by Professor Walker 
and his colleagues as a means of disseminating information about 
high schools and stimulating their development. Some of his edi- 
torials show rare keenness of insight into educational problems and 
uncommonly constructive suggestions for their solution. 

The High School Textbook Commission was fortunate in having 
the benefit of Professor Walker’s sound advice, reliable judgment 
and constructive criticism relative to textbooks for use in our high 
schools. 

If there were evidence of some lack of administrative or execu- 
tive ability it can be traced to Professor Walker’s willingness to do 
detailed work, even drudgery. He was no shirker; he took upon 
himself numerous duties and tasks that might have been delegated 
to less capable persons, but he was unwilling that anybody should 
carry his part of the load. 

Charity, modesty, honesty, reliability, professional spirit, Chris- 
tian—these are the qualifications which were characteristic of my 
warm friend, who lived worthily, achieved notably, and is eminently 
worthy of emulation by the people of his native state. 


J. Henry Hicusmitu, Director, 
Division of Instructional Service, 

State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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THE 1935 REPORT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
TEXTBOOK COMMITTEE 


OLLOWING the enactment by the North Carolina legislature 
| cee uniform textbook laws the plan was adopted of grouping the 
secondary subject-matter fields into five approximately equal units, 
and dealing with one such unit each year, thus insuring a five-year 
rotation in the revision of textbook lists. The social science and 
natural science units were reported upon, and new adoptions made 
within them, in the fall of 1933 and 1934 respectively. This article 
presents the report on Unit III, which includes English Composi- 
tion and Grammar, Spelling, Dictionary, Guide Books, French, 
German, and Spanish, with appropriate supplementary material in 
each field. 

The law provides that the Textbook Committee, composed of 
persons engaged in actual work in the schools, shall select three 
texts in each subject for recommendation to the State Board of Edu- 
cation, largely an ex-officio board, which shall adopt one of the 
three as the basal text for exclusive introduction and use. The 
present Committee on High School Textbooks consists of Secretary 
and Acting Chairman, A. W. Honeycutt, Supt. City Schools, Lex- 
ington; J. H. Grigg, Supt. Cleveland County Schools, Shelby; Kate 
Finley, Principal High School, Rockingham; and J. M. Shields, 
Principal High School, Newbern. Until his death recently, Prof. 
N. W. Walker, of the University of North Carolina, was chairman. 

The Committee found Unit IIT its heaviest and most time-con- 
suming assignment thus far, for it had to consider approximately 
450 texts. Thoroughness of examination was increased by securing 
the assistance of numerous specialists in the various fields repre- 
sented as well as of several high school classroom teachers. In 
setting up English criteria it had the assistance of copies of The 
Curriculum Studies of the National Council of English Teachers 
and of the National Council Committee’s Report on “The Evaluation 
of Composition Textbooks.” Many new English texts for basal 
use were submitted, and excellent texts both in four-book and two- 
book series were found. The final decision in selecting a text, 
however, was made on the basis of the individual text’s suitability 
for North Carolina high schools when checked against the criteria 
set up and the needs of North Carolina children, both as interpreted 
by the committee. 

In submitting recommendations for basal foreign language books, 
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extreme types of texts were not listed. This procedure was gen- 
erally approved by all the advisers, who urged the selection of texts 
providing content and method leading away from the old grammar- 
translation teaching and definitely toward reading as the chief aim 
in the high school study of foreign language. Moreover, it was 
found advisable—especially in French—to list a first year and a 
second year Grammar in separate binding in order to secure com- 
parable material and texts fitting into the state rental system. 

The Committee therefore decided to make the following general 
recommendations, namely : 


1. The offering by high schools of the State of a two-year 
course in High School French, Spanish, and German. 

2. The listing for each year of basal textbooks in French and 
Spanish containing the equivalent of a one-year course in Grammar 
and Composition. 

3. The selection of supplementary material adapted for use in 


each year under appropriate classifications. 


The list of basal texts, appended, shows both the choice of books 
made by the Textbook Committee and also the final adoption made 
by the State Board. The list of supplementary English texts shows 
only the choice made by the Committee, as at this point the work of 
the State Board has not yet been completed. 


ENGLISH BASAL TEXTS 


(Nore: Adopted texts are starred.) 
Eighth Grade 
*Elements of English, Book One—Center and Holmes—Allyn and Bacon— 
1935 
English for Everyday Use—Springsteed-Brubacher—C. E. Merrill—1934 
English in Action, Course One Revised—Tressler—Heath—1935 
Ninth Grade 
Using English, Second Year—Chapman—Harcourt, Brace—1935 
*English in Action, Course Two Revised—Tressler—Heath—1935 
Expressing Yourself—Wade, Blossom, Eaton—Houghton- Mifflin—1935 
Tenth Grade 
Using English, Third Year—Cook—Harcourt, Brace—1935 
Your English Problems—Easterbrook, Clark, Knickerbocker, Silver, Bur- 
dett—1935 
*English in Action—Tressler—Course Three, Revised Ed.—Heath—1935 
Eleventh Grade 
High School English IV—Canby, Opdycke, Gillum, Carter—Macmillan— 
1935 
*English in Action—Tressler—Course Four—Heath—1935 
Expressing Yourself—Wade, Blossom, Eaton—Houghton, Mifflin—1935 
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Guwe Books ror FourtH YEAR 


BASAL 
A Handbook of Revision—Foerster and Steadman—Houghton, Mifflin— 
1931 
A Manual of English—Woods and Stratton—Doubleday, Doran—1926 
High School Handbook of Composition—Woolley, Scott and Tressler—D. C. 
Heath—1931 
None Adopted. Covered in “English in Action”—III and IV 


Hicu ScuHoor Specttinc TExtTs 
Grades 8-11 
Gilmartin’s Word Study, Revised Ed.—John G. Gilmartin—Prentice-Hall, 
1935 
The Horn-Ashbaugh High School Speller-—Ernest Horn and E. J. Ash- 
baugh—Lippincott—1928 
*The Standard High School Spelling Scale, Revised and enlarged—Ernest 
P. Simmons and Harold Hench Bixler—Turner E. Smith and Com- 
pany—1935 
Grade 8 Work-book Type 
*The Stanford Speller—Almack and Staffelbach—Laidlaw Brothers, 1932 
The North Carolina High School Speller—K. C. and S. C. Garrison—Rand, 
McNally—1935 
The Newlon-Hanna Textbook—Notebook Speller—Jesse H. Newlon and 
Paul R. Hanna. Published under the editorial supervision of L. Thomas 
Hopkins, 1935 
FreNCcH BasaAL TEXTS 
Latest Copyright Dates 
Ist Year 
Une Aventure En Francais—Bovée and Lindquist—Harcourt, Brace 
First Year French—Holzworth and Price—Heath 
*Language, Literature, and Life, French Book One—Smith Roberts—Scott, 
Foresman 
2nd Year 
Aventures Par La Lecture—Bovée—Harcourt, Brace 
Second Year French—Holzworth and Price—Heath 
*Language, Literature and Life—French Book Two—Smith—Scott, Foresman 





FRENCH READERS 
(For schools operating nine months, if needed) 
Ist Year 
*Contes & Légendes—Guerber-Crosse—American 
Mes Premiéres Lectures, Mercier—Silver, Burdett 
Si Nous Lisions, Cochran and Eddy—Heath 
2nd Year 
(a) Short Stories 
*Lisons Donc—De Sauzé—Holt 
Simple French from Great Writers—Roehm and Lehert—Johnsou 
Favorite French Stories—Parker—Allyn and Bacon 
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(b) Plays 
Five Easy French Plays—Simpson—Ginn 
Fifteen French Plays—Francois—Allyn and Bacon 
*Six Petites Piéces Gais—Fouré—Winston 

(c) Novels 
*Jean Valjean—De Sauzé—Holt 
Perrine—Seibert—Heath 
Les Trois Mousquetaires—Struble and Eddy—Heath 


FRENCH WorKBOOKS 
Instructional Test Pads—Fowlkes and Young—Houghton, Mifflin 
*French Drill Test Pad—Stanton—Holt 
Drills & Tests—Starrett—Webster 


SPANISH TEXTS 
Latest Copyright Dates 


First YEAR GRAMMARS 
*Spanish Book—Friedman and Arjona—Scott, Foreman 
Essentials of Spanish, Book One—Torres—Doubleday, Doran 
Elements of Spanish—Leavitt and Stoudemire—Henry Holt 


Earty First YEAR READERS 
(For schools operating nine months, if needed) 
*Elementary Spanish Reader—Harrison—Ginn and Company 
Guentocitos—Wilkins and Oller—Henry Holt 
First Spanish Reader—Roesslar and Remy—American Book Company 


LATER First YEAR 
New Spanish Reader for Beginners—-Wilkins—Henry Holt 
Second Spanish Reader—Tardy—Banks and Upshaw 
*Espana y el Nuevo Mundo—Knight—Johnson Publishing Company 


Seconp YEAR GRAMMARS 
*Spanish Book Il—Friedman and Arjona—Scott—Foresman 
Essentials of Spanish, Book One—Torres—Doubleday, Doran 
Un Ano Memorable—Parker and Fernandez—Ginn and Company 


Seconp YEAR READERS 
(For schools operating nine months, if needed) 
A. Stories 
A New Spanish Reader—Ford and Cano—Henry Holt. 
En Espana—Alexis—Midwest Publishing Company 
Notas De Un Estudiante 
B. Novels 
Amalia—Leavitt—Heath 
*E] Capitan Veneno—Alpern and Martel—Johnson Publishing Company 
El Capitan Veneno—Fuentos and Francois—Henry Holt 
C. Plays 
*Zaraguéta—Castello and Cavallo—Silver, Burdett 
Mas Vale Mana Que Fuera—Conant—World Book Company 
Chispitas, Short Spanish Plays—Dorado—Ginn and Company 


Sundstrom—Silver, Burdett 
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EXxercIsE Books 
Spanish Practice Book—de Sauzé and Condon—Webster 
*Spanish Review Exercises—Collcott—Henry Holt 


GERMAN TEXTS 


First YEAR 
Grammar—First and Second Years 
Mein Erstes Deutsches Buch—Margaret B. Holz—Johnson—1934 
*Element of German, Vol. I—Greenberg and Klafter—Doubleday, Doran— 
1932 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch—Oscar C. Burkhard—Henry Holt—1935 


German Readers 
Altes und Neues—Roseler and Will—Henry Holt—Latest copyright date 
*Gluckauf—Miiller and Wenckebach—Ginn and Company—1925 
In Deutschland—Alexis and Pfifer—Midwest Book Company—1930 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS IN HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 
All Latest Copyright Dates 


(Not yet passed upon by the State Board of Education) 


ENGLISH WORKBOOKS 
Eighth Grade 
Group A 
Workbook to Accompany English in Daily Use I—McKitrick & West— 
American 
English Exercises—Griffith & Walker—Iroquois 
Plain Way English Exercises—Walsh-McCormick-Mathers—with 
Manuel 
Group B 
Steps to Good English -Ahles & Lawler—Iroquois 
Essentials of Everyday English, Book Two—Ferris & Keever—Laidlaw 





Brothers 
Good English Through Practice, Book I—Webster—World Book Com- 
pany 


Ninth Grade 


Group A 
Workbook to Accompany English in Daily Use II—McKitrick & West— 
American 


Grammar in Use—Schweglist & Wilson—Lyons and Carnahan 

Plain Way English Exercises—with Manual—Book III—Walsh and 
Walsh—McCormick- Mathers 

Group B 

Essentials of Everyday English, Book Three—Ferris & Keever—Laidlaw 

Trail Fires, Habits & Skills: Book I1—Walker, Bartols, Marye—Har- 
court Brace 

Good English Through Practice, Book Two—Webster—World Book 
Company 
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Tenth Grade 
Group A 
Improving My English—Pribblo—Lyons & Carnahan 
Exercises in Correct English: Book 1I—Tanner—Ginn 
Essentials in English, Laboratory Method, Book I—Smith, McAulty— 
McCormick- Mathers 
Group B 
Eastward He! Habits & Skills: Book I]1]—Walker & Marye—Har- 
court 
M. O. S. Book Three, Sentence Skill—Ward—Scott, Foresman 
Good English Through Practice, Book Three—Webster—World 
Eleventh Grade 
Group A 
Sharpe’s English Exercises, Book IV—Sharp—Webster 
Review for Mastery in English—Walsh—McCormick- Mathers 
Drills in English—Woods & Stratton—Doubleday, Doran 
Group B 
A Dozen a Day—Wade & Blossom—Houghton Mifflin 
Higher Levels, Habits & Skills: Book 1V—Walker, Bartol, Marye— 
Harcourt Brace (cloth) 
Daily Drills for Better English—Webster—World Book Company 


How to Stupy 
The Way to Learn—Ruth Blumo McKeane—Allyn and Bacon—1931 
Study Mastery—A. E. McNelly—Lyons and Carnahan—1934 
Learning How to Learn—Pitkin, Newton & Langham—McGraw-Hill—1935 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
Creative Composition—Camp, Lycan and Bair—Lippincott—1932 
Creative Expression—Alma Paschall—Harper & Brothers—-1933 
Studies in Creative Writing—Wunsch & Smith—Henry Holt—1933 


JouRNALISM 
Fundamentals of Journalism—Ivan Benson—Prentice Hall—1932 
Journalism for High Schools—Otto and Marye—Harcourt Brace—1934 
Elements of Journalism—Mary J. J. Wrinn—Harper & Brothers—1929 


Business ENGLISH 
Full Year Course: 
Effective Business Correspondence (Complete Course) Robert Ray Aurner 
South-Western Publishing Company—1933 
English for Business Use—Charles G. Reigner—H. M. Rowe—1934 
No Comparable Text offered for third selection 
Half-Year Course: 
Effective Business Correspondence (Abridged) Robt. Ray Aurner—South- 
Western Publishing Company—1933 
New Business English—Hotchkiss & Drew—American—1932 
Business Letters, Functions, Principles, Composition—Ralph Leslie Johns— 
Gregg Publishing Company—1932 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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MODERN TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 
M. R. TRABUE 
University of North Carolina 


em USUAL school program for teaching English composition, 
made up chiefly of explanations, drills, and exercises that are 
not closely related to immediate and vital purposes of the pupils, 
fails to prepare boys and girls to do effectively the great variety of 
things required of them by a modern school curriculum and by daily 
life outside the school. Writing make-believe letters to imaginary 
friends, telling stories which everyone in the class had already heard, 
reciting poems found in the textbook, and writing themes on topics 
that possessed little personal interest or reality to the pupils may 
have appeared, a generation ago, to be an adequate type of training in 
linguistic expression. 

Present-day life in America, however, and modern instruction in 
the social sciences, the natural sciences, and other up-to-date school 
subjects makes it necessary for pupils to do with language an 
enormous variety of things that are very real and interesting to them 
rather than artificial and arbitrary. As an integral part of their 
daily lives, moden pupils find it necessary to take part in conversa- 
tions, carry on class discussions, make public announcements, make 
speeches in favor of certain programs or policies, take notes on talks 
heard, take and organize notes on materials read, make reports from 
their notes, write reports of observations, keep records of events, 
relate personal experiences, arrange exhibits and posters, write invi- 
tations, use the telephone, conduct club meetings, and so on. Mod- 
ern teachers of English composition undertake to help these modern 
pupils to do these real and significant tasks more effectively, and in 
doing so they teach far more composition and teach it far more 
effectively than it could possibly be taught by the traditional school 


program in English. 





Any teacher who requires her pupils to make use of certain 
language skills at a given time, just because the textbook or course 
of study indicates that they are the things to be done at that particu- 
lar time, is not effectively teaching or helping her pupils to master . 
these language tools. Important as they may be in their own right, 
these English skills, when explained and practiced in isolation from 
the vital situations in which they are normally required in life, 
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never become more than mechanical drills and exercises. Learning 
to use a language form actually takes place when some pupil feels 
a definite need for using that form as a means of accomplishing some 
vital purpose, uses the form or expression, accomplishes his pur- 
pose, and then feels the glow of satisfaction that normally follows 
successful achievement. Unless a vital purpose is present in the 
pupil, there can be no clear recognition of success—no flood of 
satisfaction when the form or expression has been used effectively— 
and little real learning will actually occur. The more vital a 
pupil’s purpose and need, the stronger his feeling of satisfaction 
following a successful performance, and the more certainly his 
next performance will follow the.same pattern. 

English skills and abilities are important tools in effective living. 
To try to teach them as mere exercises in an English class robs them 
of their normal vitality and purpose. Since a response learned in one 
situation is not likely to be used in other situations, except in so 
far as the later situation is identical with that in which the response 
was first learned, it is necessary for the English teacher who wishes 
to be most effective to teach the use of language tools in actual life 
situations that are identical in character with those the pupils will 
meet in their classes in other subjects, in their play, at social gather- 
ings, at public entertainments, at parties, in group meetings, and 
the like. The teacher who really wants pupils to use effective 
English in all these varied life situations, inside and outside the 
school, undertakes to teach them effective use of English in situations 
that are as nearly identical with these life situations as they can be 
made. Artificiality and make-believe in teaching situations are not 
only unnecessary, but they are positively undesirable and frequently 
injurious to effective learning of English expression. 

Unless an activity is well within the range of the normal inter- 
ests and abilities of the pupils, and unless it is rich in its opportuni- 
ties for language experiences, it should not be chosen as a means of 
developing language skills. The units of activity should be selected 
because they have a strong and practically universal appeal to the 
interests of children of the age for which they are chosen. The 
various activities chosen in connection with each center of interest 
should be those which children of this age have commonly shown they 
like to do and can do well. A language textbook should serve 
merely as a stimulating and suggestive guide. It should never be 
allowed to restrict the vitality and value of the real experiences 
of boys and girls. 
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Whether a class is working upon a unit suggested by their text- 
book or one suggested by some other source, careful thought and 
planning will be required of the teacher in determining what language 
skills, forms, or habits each pupil should attempt to learn in con- 
nection with it. Very rarely, if ever, should all pupils be expected 
to learn exactly the same things. No response should ever be ex- 
pected or required that the pupil cannot readily make, nor should a 
response be required to any situation which the pupil cannot easily 
recognize and identify. lt would be perfectly useless, for example, 
to expect a boy to capitalize the word Bombay, in writing the sen- 
tence, “Captain Smith went to Bombay’, unless he knew how to 
make a capital B, unless he knew that names of cities should be 
capitalized, and unless he recognized the word Bombay as the name 
of a city. 

While the language responses to be expected in any class should 
be carefully chosen with regard to their availability in the pupils, 
and with regard to the identifiability of the situation to which these 
responses should be made, a considerable amount of diversity should 
always be expected in the items actually learned by different pupils. 
A teacher should study her pupils thoughtfully and should try to 
see that, in connection with each class enterprise, each pupil assumes 
definite responsibilities that will promote real growth and learning, 
but responsibilities that will not involve situations he cannot recog- 
nize nor call for responses he cannot make. 

A wide variety of units or centers of interest should be provided 
in each grade in order to meet the varied special interests of the 
different pupils, whether they enjoy poetry or prose, natural science 
or social science, working alone or working in groups. Within each 
unit an even greater variety should be provided in the activities sug- 
gested, ranging from ordinary conversation to making a formal 
speech, from planning a chicken coop to planning a public program; 
and from writing an announcement to writing a play. The variety of 
activities suggested in connection with each unit should be so great 
that no class as a whole could do all of them, and that, consequently, 
various individuals and small groups of pupils will have to be as- 
signed to their accomplishment. The natural variety in the special 
interests of the pupils in a class will tend to bring about a fairly 
satisfactory adjustment of responsibilities to individual differences 
in abilities, provided the teacher is constantly alert and responsive 
to these differences. Care should be taken, however, to see that each 
pupil has definite responsibilities which he can actually meet, but 
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which will really challenge his special interests and develop his abili- 
ties. 

It would be foolish to judge a story told by an eighth-grade pupil 
by the same literary standards used in judging the stories printed 
in adult magazines. Even third-grade pupils who are telling stories 
should, however, set up appropriate standards by which to judge their 
own achievements, and these standards should become progressively 
higher each year the pupils remain in school. Such standards for 
judging achievement in any field are far more effective when self- 
imposed than when arbitrarily imposed by textbooks, teachers, par- 
ents, or other adults. It is the teacher’s task to acquaint them with 
accepted standards, but to leave to the pupils the making of decisions 
as to the standards they plan to meet in their own work. 

Because of the vital character of the activities in which the 
pupils will be working, they will be fully competent to decide 
upon their own standards and unusually likely to adopt standards 
that are relatively high. If their activities were being arbitrarily 
assigned, rather than self-chosen and full of vital purpose, they 
would probably not impose such high standards on themselves. 
Each pupil in a vital group enterprise develops, through making his 
own distinctive contribution to the common program, a strong per- 
sonal interest in seeing that high standards are also set and achieved 
in each of the other contributions with which his own is to be com- 
bined. With only a few suggestions from the teacher or textbook, 
therefore, pupils who are carrying on vital activities may be expected 
to impose on themselves increasingly high standards of language 
achievement. , 

An easy, informal atmosphere is essential to the most effective 
development of each unit. The teacher should put herself in the 
position of a friend, counselor, and guide, but without “preaching 
to” or “talking down” to her pupils. In helping the pupils to develop 
a program of vital activities in the school room, just as in day-by-day 
living in any other group of human beings, no restrictions should 
be imposed other than those that are necessary to protect the rights 
and happiness of the members. While no child should be permitted 
to monopolize a class period or to make unkind remarks about the 
work of others, it would be unfortunate for any teacher to set up 
arbitrary rules and formal procedures. Let the class community 
work out for itself, as activities develop, the standards of behavior 
which will make for the most effective co-operation of all members. 
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The most crucial period in the development of any unit of work 
is the first. In many units it will pay large dividends for a teacher 
to spend several periods in developing enthusiasm and curiosity about 
the selected center of interest, for the strength of the motive behind 
an activity determines to a large extent the amount of growth in 
language the activity can produce. A class of pupils is sometimes 
almost powerless, like an automobile on a cold morning, until it 
has been “warmed up” a bit. No effort at guidance is likely to be 
very effective until an abundance of motive power has been de- 
veloped. 

When an effective center of interest has been discovered to the 
pupils and accepted by them as worthy of their sincere efforts the 
teacher must help them to plan their program of activities, to set 
up their standards of achievement, to distribute the work in such a 
way that each child will have definite responsibilities for accomplish- 
ing something appropriate to his abilities, and then to carry out the 
program of work agreed upon. She should not do the actual work, 
however. She may show a child how he could do it, or help him with 
a part of it that is clearly beyond his abilities, but she should never 
take from the pupil his opportunity to develop, to achieve, and to 
learn by doing. She should not even take from him the responsi- 
bility of applying to his results the previously-accepted standards of 
performance, for her success as a teacher is measured by the extent 
to which her pupils are learning to evaluate and to improve their 
own achievements without help from others. 

Experience and practice in written English are usually included 
naturally in any effective unit of instructive activity. It is not 
necessary to write “make-believe” letters, for there are real letters 
to be written and mailed. There are actual experiences to be related, 
real invitations to be written and delivered, important announcements 
to be written and posted, interesting notes to be taken and to be used 
later as a basis for increasing the information of the group, and real 
speeches to be written and delivered. If there is no real need for 
writing a thing, it may as well not be written, so far as expecting 
any real learning to result from it is concerned. 

The character of a teacher’s comments regarding a written effort 
will determine rather directly whether or not the pupil will learn 
from the experience. If the teacher points out the places in which 
he has done unusually effective work, the pupil will be likely to 
repeat those successes later and to enjoy written work. If the 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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ATHLETICS IN NORTH CAROLINA 
HIGH SCHOOLS* 


Benson W. Davis 
Chapel Hill High School 


P A\HIS DISCUSSION does not purport to present’all the various 

angles from which the subject might be viewed, but considera- 
tion of the following three thoughts will show that they are pertinent 
to our schools : 

1. The athletic program of the average school needs to be 
expanded into a system of physical education. 

2. There is a definite need for a larger number of capable trained 
coaches and physical education instructors. 

3. When the expansion of athletic programs into physical educa- 
tion systems occurs, and a sufficient number of well trained instruc- 
tors is available, there will be wonderful opportunities for social 
education and guidance through those instructors. 


In the discussion of the first item listed above, the writer assumes 
that most schools in North Carolina do not have an organized and 
developed program of physical education. It is very probable that 
the scope of athletics in the average high school of this state is 
limited to two of these three sports—football, basketball, and base- 
ball. Obviously, the smaller schools are not able to furnish equip- 
ment or to hire a coach for football and baseball; many of them 
have no gymnasium or any building that will serve as one, and they 
are forced to limit their basketball playing to the fall and spring, 
when they may use an outdoor court. True it is that recently, 
through federal funds and government projects, quite a few schools 
have acquired athletic fields and gymnasiums; but equally true it is 
that some of them continue to use as indoor basketball courts old 
garages, warehouses, or other inadequate structures, in which any 
visiting team is hopelessly lost and cannot compete on even terms 
with the home team. The use of such inadequate buildings should 
be absolutely prohibited, at least for state conference games, and any 
team which cannot furnish a regulation court should be compelled 
by state regulation to play the contests away from home on suitable 
courts, or should not be allowed to enter the state conference. This 
statement may seem rather hard, even unfair, but the writer knows 
from experience such courts as those mentioned above, and certainly 


* The conditions which Mr. Davis describes for North Carolina are doubtless found in 
other states as well, particularly throughout the South. 
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many high school coaches in the state can testify likewise. No fair- 
ness lies in handicapping any team by forcing it to play in small, 
poorly-lighted, low-ceilinged, inadequate buildings. 

It is apparent, then, that only a limited number of schools is able 
to sponsor two or more sports each school year. Some few, of 
course, do have teams in track, tennis, and boxing. But in any case, 
participation in all the contests mentioned above is limited almost 
entirely to the varsity squad or team, that is, to the very ones who 
least need the exercise. Provision should be made for those who 
really need physical exercise, corrective or otherwise, to participate 
in some form of athletic activity. Such provision can be made by 
the formation of class teams, grade, or home room teams, and the 
playing of a regular series of contests, after the instructor has 
determined those physically fit to play. Those showing defects 
of however slight a nature should be carefully examined and treated 
by a reputable physician, and if necessary, should have corrective 
exercise. 

Of course, there enters at once the ever-present problem of 
finance: How can such things be paid for? Local civic clubs do 
much good in helping with such matters; and in many towns, at 
least one doctor will give his services free or for a nominal charge. 
In this way, the problem of diagnosis and suggestions for corrective 
treatment can easily be solved. Not so easily, however, can one 
solve the puzzle of providing ample funds for physical education 
itself—that is, to employ a regular full-time instructor; to purchase 
adequate equipment ; and to provide suitable fields, courts, and build- 
ings. In spite of much of the present day criticism against the over- 
emphasis on athletics, anyone familiar with the conditions in the 
state high schools knows that most schools need—desperately need— 
facilities for the advancement and development of physical educa- 
tion. Since the state has assumed the support of schools, it should 
provide adequate, and efficient means of instruction in physical edu- 
cation, from state funds, or give local units free rein in the matter, 
or provide for a county program in those counties that have small, 
scattered towns. 

Such a system of physical education as the above suggestions 
imply would demand more and better trained instructors, men and 
women who consciously prepared themselves for the job. Equally 
important, the instructor in physical education should not be over- 
worked by teaching four or five regular classes. That in itself is a 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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Conducted by Hucu T. LEFLER 
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TEACHING OF CURRENT EVENTS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


NE of the chief reasons for teaching history and other social 
ex. is to promote intelligent citizenship. Many events of 
great significance are occurring throughout the world almost every 
day, and great interest is being taken in public affairs. High schools 
are beginning to place much emphasis on the study of modern prob- 
lems. Courses in economics and sociology are making their way 
into the curriculum. Some schools are offering courses in Prob- 
lems of American Democracy, and most of them are teaching cur- 
rent events, either as separate courses or in connection with Ameri- 
can history. 

There are many reasons for teaching current events. Such a 
study should develop in students a liberal point of view. It should 
teach them to be tolerant and open-minded. “Minds are like para- 
chutes. They only function when they are open.” Democratic 
government is a liberal thing, in spite of what its enemies may say 
about it—and it has always had vigorous enemies. It may not be 
a “noble experiment”’, but it is an “eternal experiment.” Democracy 
is very dynamic—ever changing. The teacher of social studies has a 
wonderful opportunity to “educate out” of students’ minds preju- 
dices, outmoded ideas, and inherited beliefs which make people anti- 
social. 

A study of current events should acquaint the student with the 
main thoughts and acts of the world’s leaders in politics, industry, 
and every phase of human endeavor. It should make them appreciate 
the significance of living in a world of constant change. It should 
show them the differences in the social customs of different peoples. 
It should encourage them to read and promote their capacity for 
self-education. It should help them to use their leisure time to 
advantage. It should stimulate in them a continuing interest in 
national and international affairs. They should learn about “history 
in the making” as well as that “already made” and they should see 
the relation between the past and the present. They should be made 
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to realize that history is not altogether a study of the “dead past.” 
They should learn the practical workings of government as well as 
its theoretical structure. A thorough study of current events should 
develop the student’s capacity for criticism and help him to reach 
reasonable and fair conclusions about current problems. It should 
encourage them to appreciate the cultural, artistic, and spiritual 
phases of American people as well as of those of other countries. 

Last year the Progressive Education Association, at its annual 
meeting, discussed the question of having controversial topics brought 
into the classroom. Some felt that such subjects should be avoided. 
Others felt that they were of real value, that these matters were 
constantly discussed outside the classroom, and that there was no 
good reason for teachers and students avoiding them. After all, 
the students were being trained for citizenship. Harold Rugg of 
Teachers College said that “present day civilization could not sur- 
vive unless children became acquainted with the real economic, 
political, and social problems of life through frank discussion in 
the classroom.” Society has the right to expect high school gradu- 
ates to have some interest in the problems of the day. If they do 
not acquire this interest then, when will they get it? It is difficult to 
see how current events could be adequately taught without dis- 
cussing some of these “controversial topics.” Indeed most of the 
problems of the present day are very controversial. So were the 
problems of the past. A study of European or American history 
reveals that clearly. It is the function of the teacher of social studies 
to train the future citizens of the country to think through these 
problems rather than to dodge them. They exist and they may as 
well be faced. 

There are many methods used in teaching current events. One 
of the most common is to have the students make brief daily reports 
on some news event. Some teachers reserve one period a week for 
such a discussion. Each student is required to report on some topic 
of current importance. Asa rule this leads the students to search the 
daily paper hurriedly at the last minute for something that looks 
important. There is no study of the historical background of the 
topic. Neither are specific problems followed through from week 
to week. 

The problem method has been used extensively and found to be 
helpful. Questions are raised by the teacher or by the student 
which suggest topics for a series of class discussions. To study 
these topics, news clippings are made and periodicals are consulted. 
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Some of the best periodicals are the American Observer, Current 
History, News Week, and the Literary Digest. Many high school 
classes throughout the country use the American Observer, or some 
other good cheap publication as a text for the study of current 
events. Some teachers assign specific topics which are to be studied 
by individual students from week to week. This tends to eliminate 
many unimportant items, and assures the teacher that worthwhile 
subjects will be presented. Sometimes a teacher will assign a specific 
magazine to a student, asking for a report of a specific topic. The 
danger of this plan is that the student frequently gets only one side of 
the question. This should be avoided if possible. 

The teacher might have the class keep a large bulletin board 
and inform the school of important current happenings. Scrapbooks 
might be prepared dealing with the work of Congress and of the 
State legislature. The class might dramatize interesting problems 
and events. Political campaigns could be studied, and certain stu- 
dents be required to make political speeches and present various polit- 
ical platforms. Mock sessions of the League of Nations, of Con- 
gress, or of State legislatures might be held, and discussions given 
of the problems confronting these bodies. Students might debate 
certain current problems, such as the New Deal. They might be 
required to compare the points of view of leaders of the past with 
those held by prominent people today. 

One of the newest procedures in teaching current events is the 
“panel method.” Each week an important topic is chosen. A chair- 
man is selected, one or more speakers, and a larger number of panel 
members—usually six or eight. The speaker prepares a paper or 
talk on the subject. The panel members study the topic and are pre- 
pared to discuss it and to ask the speaker questions. In this way 
different points of view are expressed. The chairman is to guide 
the course of discussion and to summarize all of the discussion. 
Other members of the class make up the audience. They are sup- 
posed to familiarize themselves with the subject and are allowed to 
raise questions or make short talks from the floor. 

This type of discussion makes it necessary for students to study 
the background of the topic being studied and to examine different 
points of view. They are asked to consult their history text and 
reference books and periodicals in the library. Suppose the panel 
was on one phase of Roosevelt’s administration, then the speaker 
might be on the panel the following week to discuss another phase 
of the New Deal. In the course of several weeks every member of 
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the class would be a panel member to discuss some topic of current 
interest. 

Ordinarily the work in current events is taught in connection 
with the course in American history. This is probably well enough. 
The two can be studied together satisfactorily. After all, textbook 
history is the record of the current events of the past. No history 
textbook can be absolutely up-to-date. For instance, many of those 
now in use have very little on the New Deal, and none of them con- 
tain the story of the Supreme Court’s most recent decisions. The 
current events of today will be the history of tomorrow. Students 
should realize the close connection of the two. Current events should 
not be “dragged in” but should be made an integral part of the 
course. Students can be made to see that few of the problems of 
the past have been completely solved. The following list of questions 
asked by one teacher will! illustrate the connection : 

1. What vital problems and issues are before the American people at 
the present time? 

2. What ones were before our people in textbook times? 

3. Which of our problems are the same or very similar to those found 
in the text? Do you find any wholly new public questions? 

4. Do you find any new slants or phases of old problems? If so, explain 
them. 

5. Which of the questions of the past caused heated and prolonged discus- 
sion? Why? Which ones are causing similar discussions today? Why? 

6. What enemies and foes of democracy and public welfare do you notice 
in the text? Why do you regard them as foes and enemies? Do you find 
the same or similar enemies and foes at work today? 

7. What has been done toward obtaining political democracy? Social 
democracy? Economic democracy? Give illustrations of what is being done 
for democracy. 

8. What has been the attitude of the United States toward the rest of the 
world in questions of conflict and in those matters requiring international 
co-operation? In practice does America follow the policy of isolation? 


A teacher of American history, in presenting the war of 1812, 
might show that the problems of that period were quite similar to 
those at the time of the World War. In recent years we have been 
discussing the question of isolation, neutrality in case of another 
war, the “supposed” and “real cause’’ of the World War, and the 
advisability of war as a method of accomplishing national objectives. 
All of theSe questions were important just before and just after 
the war of 1812. History does not repeat itself exactly, but often 
problems and situations are quite similar. A knowledge of the 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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| The French Column 


| 
| Conducted by Huco Gipuz 
hanionm — 


is examining the Course of Study for French which has just come 
from the press we note particularly two points of difference be- 
tween what we find there and what appears in the recently adopted 
Smith-Roberts Grammars. 

In the first place it will be noted that in the Course of Study 
the nasal o is the open o. In the grammar it is the closed 0. We 
may grant that in itself this is perhaps of no tremendous impor- 
tance, but the teacher may wonder which of the two pronunciations 
to teach. If the teacher teaches the open o pronunciation, there 








may be difficulty in explaining to pupils, with the grammar in their 
hands, the discrepancy. With few exceptions those texts that teach 
pronunciation through phonetics give the open o nasal, as the sym- 
bol for the nasal 0. In his latest grammar Prof. Bovée makes a 
note that the closed o nasalized is the correct Parisian pronuncia- 
tion. 

My concern is not with which one of these is the correct form, 
but with what will be best for the pupils. My advice is that 
teachers should choose that pronunciation and that symbol with 
which they are most familiar and tell the pupils to forget the other. 

Another difference between the Course of Study and the text 
which is of more importance is the difference in the arrangement 
of the verb forms. In the Course of Study we find the traditional 
scheme for the formation of the different verb forms. In the Smith- 
Roberts, French I, we find that in giving the principal parts the 
Present Indicative is given after the Present Participle, but in 
French II the usual arrangement of the Past Participle coming after 
the Present Participle is given. Under these circumstances it would 
seem wise to teach the verb forms using the scheme in the Course 
of Study. 

As we become better acquainted with the text and thé Course of 
Study we may find other differences. Let us not get too much 
aroused over such discrepancies. Let us remember that we should 
try to do our best to help the pupils master French. 
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The Physical Education Column | 


Conducted by Ortver K. CorNWELL | 
ik 


| \ROM the great variety and enormous number of physical edu- 


cation activities available at the present time, a selection must 





























be made that will fit the conditions peculiar to the curricular prob- 
lems in the various communities. Many conditions that influence 
selection are local, but there are many others which are basic in terms 
of the type program that is to be operated. Those interested in 
physical education will agree that all the available activities cannot 
be used, and that they are of unequal value in the education of chil- 
dren. 

Present attitudes in the selection of activities for the program 
in physical education vary greatly in the different schools. They 
range from selection in which formal drills predominate to those in 
which activities of the natural type hold the center of the stage; 
from those in which the old idea of discipline, the correction of bad 
influences of the school room, and the idea of keeping fit for school 
studies alone, predominate, to those in which the newer ideas of 
special and educationally essential values of natural physical educa- 
tion activities form the basis for selection. This situation indicates 
the need for a scientifically valid selection and organization of 
materials that make up the program of activities. The selection 
should be according to principles which will meet school conditions 
generally. 

The four major factors which are of outstanding importance in 
the selection of materials that constitute the program in physical 
education are, (a) the developmental needs of the child, (b) the 
interests of children, (c) the relative value of different types of 
activities for particular purposes, (d) the attitude of the teacher 
toward types of activities, the purpose of the activity and whether 
the accomplishment is possible. There would be many minor factors 
which would influence exact selection of a specific activity or game, 
such as facilities and equipment, costumes and clothing, climate, and 
the like, but in general, types or broad classifications could be 
determined on the above basis. 

If the physical education program is to be successful in meet- 
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ing a definite need in present day school organization, then the ma- 
terials that make up the program must be recognized as educational 
activities ; and they must be organized on a plane which will secure 
their inherent educational values. 

In the past we have placed great emphasis on a physical educa- 
tion program made up of the four following groups of activities: 
(a) the marching and tactical activities, (b) the postural instruc- 
tional activities, (c) gymnastic drill activities, (d) the special 
corrective activities. All of these have limited value for chiidren. 
They are artificial ways of tuning up muscles left weak by insuffi- 
cient natural exercise. They should be organized for those who 
need them and always in addition to regular developmental activities. 

The activities that are selected as a part of the physical educa- 
tion program should be taught in such a way that they will carry 
over into the children’s play periods, and there be organized to 
mold skills, and develop habits and attitudes that will contribute 
toward pleasurable recreation all through life. In more definite 
fashion we perhaps could organize the in-school and out-of-school 
time on the following plan: The time allotted within school hours 
should be regarded as instructional or teaching periods, and the 
time available out of school hours as the play, athletic, or training 
period. This suggests an organization for school conditions in which 
the practice and learning inherent in children’s play are divided and 
the bulk of the practice supervised outside of present school periods. 
The instructional period within school hours should be devoted pri- 
marily to teaching those activities which will tend to go on spontane- 
ously during the play or training period. 

This play or training period is conceived as covering the time 
before and after school, also recess periods. The looping together 
of these two types of periods should supply the teacher of physical 
education with rather definite information as to the influence the 
program is having on the play life of the student. Further, definite 
guides toward program reorganization should be supplied con- 
tinuously. 

The general criteria should be: Do the activities taught in the 
istructional periods go on in the play periods? and, Are all the 
students definitely organized for a part of the play-time in selected 
and evaluated activities ? 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 

In the December issue of the Hicu ScHoot JourNat, Dr. C. E. 
Preston called attention to the importance of offering remedial in- 
struction in reading to high school pupils. He described a reading 
test given by him to a group of pupils in Biology and the wide 
differences in reading ability disclosed by the results. Dr. Preston is 
quite right in saying that subject teachers in the high school must 
direct the study of the pupils and give such remedial work in read- 
ing aS may seem necessary. 

I desire to call attention to the lack of library facilities in many 
of our elementary schools and to suggest that if we desire to im- 
prove reading abilities of future high school pupils we must give 
pupils in the elementary school something to read. A recent survey 
of the library situation in one of our rural counties reveals that there 
were 1832 library books for 2946 elementary pupils and 3777 library 
books for 970 high school pupils. This means an average of four 
books per high school pupil and an average of less than one book 
per elementary pupil. Such a difference between the high school 
and the elementary school is explained, in part, by the emphasis 
placed on securing accredited high schools. Most high school princi- 
pals are also principals of the elementary school. It behooves every 
principal to see that pupils in the elementary school have access to 
grade libraries which will make it possible for them to learn to read 
with some facility. It is pleasing, therefore, to note that there seems 
to be a renewed interest in building up school libraries. 

Following is a list of full-time, trained librarians in the public 
schools : 

1935-36 


Albemarle—Gladys Hicks, Albemarle High School Library. 
Florence Wilkie, Lee H. Edwards High School. 
Canton—Jessie Tayloe Newby, Canton High School. 
Chapel Hill—Elsa Craig, Chapel Hill High School. 
Charlotte—Rosannah Blair, Central High School. 

Durham 
Durham—Virginia Bowen, Central Junior High School. 
Enfield—Mrs. C. C. Stallings, Enfield High School. 

Forest City—Mrs. Annette R. Kendrick, Cool Springs High School. 
Gastonia—Doris Abbott, Gastonia High School. 

Goldsboro—Ethel Roark, Goldsboro High School. 
Graham—Helsie Riddle, Graham High School. 


Asheville 








Florine Lewter, Durham Senior High School. 
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Greensboro—Mrs. Beatrice M. Hall, Senior High School. 
Greensboro—Miss Anna Reger, Curry Training School. 
Greensboro—Evelyn Parks, Central Junior High School. 
Greenville—Mrs. Nettie B. Herring, Greenville High School. 
Hendersonville—Mary A. Delamar, Hendersonville High School. 
High Point—Mae Graham, High Point High School. 

High Point—Mrs. Margaret Farley, Junior High School. 
Kinston—Louise Bethea, Kinston High School. 

Janie Allsbrook, Lexington High School. 
Lumberton—Mrs. John Williamson, Lumberton High School. 


Lexington 





Marion—Lois Champion, Marion High School. 
Mooresville—Hattie Williams, Central High School. 
Morganton—Mrs. Mildred Davis Greene, Morganton High School. 
Mount Airy—Virginia Martin, Mount Airy High School. 
New Bern—Dorothy Evans, New Bern High School. 
Oxford—Myrtle Branch, Oxford Orphanage. 
Raleigh—Mary E. Tucker, Needham Broughton High School. 
Raleigh—Nancy Howard, Hugh Morson High School. 
Reidsville—Mary Moffitt, Reidsville High School. 
Roanoke Rapids—Juanita Taylor, Roanoke Rapids High School. 
Rocky Mount—Eleanor Pearsall, Rocky Mount High School. 
Salisbury—Elizabeth McLaughlin, Boyden High School. 
Salisbury—Mrs. Virginia Donahoe, Wiley Elementary School. 
Shelby—Winona Walker, Shelby High School. 
Spencer—Maude Query, Spencer High School. 
Wadesboro—Louise Bennett, Wadesboro High School. 
Wilmington—Mrs. J. W. Grise, New Hanover High School. 
Wilson—Nancy Gray, C. L. Coon High School. 
Winston-Salem—Hazel Baity, South High School. 
Winston-Salem—Ola May Nicholson, R. J. Reynolds High School. 
Winston-Salem—Marguerite Smith, North High School. 
Winston-Salem—lIris Nelson, Wiley Elementary School. 
Winston-Salem—Minnie Kellam, Granville Elementary School. 
Winston-Salem—Charlotte Flynn, R. J. Reynolds High School. 

The above list does not include part-time librarians. 

A. B. Coss. 


EpUCATIONAL ABSTRACTS 


We welcome this month the appearance of the first issue of a 


new magazine, “Educational Abstracts,” whose purpose is to fur- 
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nish brief summaries of books and articles in the educational field. 
The issue contains 281 such summaries, classified as follows: 


Administration, Organization, and 
Supervision 

Adult Education 

Applied Arts 

Character Education and Behavior 
Problems 

Child Development and Parent Edu- 
cation 

Commercial Education 

Comparative Education 

Curriculum 

Education of Exceptional Children 

Educational History and Biography 

Educational Psychology 

Educational Sociology and Economics 

Elementary Education 


Guidance and Personnel 


Fine Arts and Music 

Health and Physical Education 
Higher Education 

Household Arts 

Language Arts 

Library Work 

Negro Education 

Philosophy of Education 
Professional Education 

Religious Education 

Rural Education 

Sciences 

Secondary Education 

Social Studies 

Teacher Personnel 

Test and Measurement Techniques 
Vocational and Industrial Education 


The format of the journal is patterned after “Psychological 


Abstracts.” 


Content table, author index, and cross-references add 


to the value of the work. Under the editorial leadership of Norman 


J. Powell is a staff of coéperating editors including representatives 


of several foreign institutions. 


For the live worker who wishes to keep abreast of the advances 


in his own and related fields, this journal promises excellent ma- 


terial. 
price, $4.00 per year. 


The publication office is at 230 Fifth Ave., New York; the 
It is to appear bi-monthly. 


“School Money In Black and White” is the name of a pamphlet 
which presents forcefully, by the aid of maps and cartoons, the 
financial situation of public Education in the South as compared 


with the nation as a whole. 


Although designed primarily to show 


the status of Negro education, it gives much that is of interest 


concerning schools for white children as well. 
lished by the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


The booklet is pub- 
Copies may be obtained by 


applying to the offices of the Fund: 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, 
or Cotton States Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


First returns of questionnaires for the National Visual Instruc- 
tion Survey sent to 21,000 city and county superintendents of schools 


and principals of private high schools throughout the United States 
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recently have already been received in the Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of the Interior. 

The survey of visual aids used in America’s public and private 
schools, first of its kind ever undertaken on a national scale, is a 
cooperative endeavor of the American Council on Education and the 
United States Office of Education. Among other agencies expressing 
approval of the nation-wide inquiry are the National Education 
Association, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Rural 
Electrification Administration, and Division of Motion Pictures, 
U. S. Department of the Interior. 

The first questionnaires returned within one week of mailing by 
the Office of Education reveal use of visual aids of various kinds 
in many public and private schools. Superintendents and principals 
of schools quite generally, however, report insufficient budgetary 
provisions for visual aids, and insufficient training of teachers in 
their use. 

Most visual instruction in schools today, according to the first 
few hundred returned questionnaires, is in geography, history, 
health, travel, and safety education, although superintendents and 
principals report using visual aids for teaching of economics, Eng- 
lish, guidance, industry, literature, biology, music, agriculture, read- 
ing, crafts, and drama. Use of news reels, feature pictures, foreign 
language films, and religious education visual aids were also reported. 

The National Visual Instruction Survey, in which State Super- 
intendents and Commissioners of Education and leaders in visual 
instruction throughout the United States have expressed interest 
and pledged codperation, will also bring to the U. S. Office of 
Education for the first time use of radios, phonographs, and cen- 
tralized radio-sound equipment in public and private schools. Sur- 
vey findings will be reported from time to time by the Office of 
Education as the Survey progresses. The final report should be 
released in six or eight months, and will be made available to 
schools and other groups interested in extending and improving 
use of visual aids in education. 

In launching this investigation, United States Commissioner of 
Education J. W. Studebaker invited suggestions on how national 
agencies can facilitate use of visual aids for instructional purposes. 
Replies to the one-sheet survey questionnaire will supply the nature 
and use of audio-visual aids, and present visual instruction needs of 
school systems. 
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U. S. Epucationart Directory For 1936 orF THE PREss 

County and State public school officers throughout the United 
States are named in Part I of the 1936 Educational Directory, a 
publication of the Office of Education, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, just off the Government printing press. 

Published in record time this year, the five-cent bulletin lists 
names and addresses of more than 1,000 State school officers and 
approximately 3,500 county and township public school administra- 
tors in the several states. 

The U. S. Educational Directory, compiled each year by the 
Federal Office of Education, is used widely by business houses and 
agencies dealing with schools and school people. It serves as a 
useful reference guide in school and other libraries. The directory 
is always much in demand, being the most complete guide to Ameri- 
ca’s public school officers published throughout the country. 

The four parts making up this year’s complete 1936 Educational 
Directory, which are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., are: 

Part I, State and County School Officers, 5c. 

Part II, City School Officers, 5c. 

Part III, Colleges and Universities, 5c. 

Part IV, Educational Associations and Directories, 5c. 


ATHLETICS IN NORTH CAROLINA HIGH SCHOOLS 
(Continued from Page 93) 

full-time job and coaching is a full-time job. Even the ordinary 
coach should not be asked to teach an afternoon class at all, for he 
usually has to arrange such matters as schedules and transportation 
and attend to the numerous details that arise unexpectedly. All the 
more then, the physical education teacher should be employed as an 
instructor in that field, and should not be assigned regular class room 
duties ; as a matter of fact, if the instructor should be a graduate in 
physical education and especially prepared to teach that subject, he 
would have had time for training in little else. The University of 
North Carolina has recognized the need for physical education 
teachers in the state, and has organized a department for that sub- 
ject, with a view to training specialists who may carry on their 
chosen work in the state schools, or elsewhere; most of them will 
probably go elsewhere because there is not a sufficient number of 
schools to afford jobs for all, and the salary is very low at present, 
as it is for all teachers. 
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It is the firm belief, not only of the writer, but of many men 
experienced in public school administration that the present and 
increasing importance of physical education as a social and moral 
factor cannot be disregarded. This statement does not imply that 
there will be an automatic transfer of principles from athletic par- 
ticipation to daily life; but if there is a conscious purpose on the 
part of the instructor to make better citizens of his proteges, he can 
and will do immeasurable good. By its very nature, physical activity 
has a tremendous appeal to young people. Why not utilize the ad- 
vantage of that appeal as a motivating force in teaching citizenship? 
It can be done, but it requires patience, hard work, and a devotion to 
the interests of youth. 


NATHAN WILSON WALKER 
(Continued from Page 78) 
the North Carolina High School Debating Union and the North 
Carolina High School Athletic Association he was instrumental in 
bringing to Chapel Hill several hundred boys and girls for the 
annual contests sponsored by these two organizations. 

During his many years of service to the state and to the Uni- 
versity, Professor Walker was a vigorous leader in broadening the 
activities of the University and making it serve the needs of a 
democratic state. He also zealously advocated the spirit of scholar- 
ship, freedom of research and inquiry. He was constantly on the 
alert for improving standards of instruction within the University 
and due to his leadership several distinguished scholars, among them 
Harry W. Chase, E. W. Knight, E. R. Mosher and M. R. Trabue, 
were added to the University faculty. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE COLUMN 

(Continued from Page 97) 
past should help one understand and appreciate the problems of 
the present. A study of the present should also help one to appre- 
ciate conditions in the past. It should be well to keep in mind the 
statement of a prominent writer, “No man is fit to be entrusted 
with the control of the Present, who is ignorant of the Past, and no 
People, who are indifferent to their Past, need hope to make their 
future great.” 


The editor of this column would appreciate suggestions from 
teachers as to the methods they use in teaching current events. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
An Open Letter to College Teachers. F. PAYNE AND Evetyn W. 
SpreTH. Bloomington, Indiana: The Principia Press. 
The Effective and Ineffective College Teacher. ANNA Y. REED 
(editor). New York: American Book Company. 


Much consideration has been given to the problems of higher education in 
the United States since the World War when the increase in college students 
hecame so great, and since 1929 interest in this subject has continued to grow. 
During the past two or three years there has been wide publicity and discussion 
of the subjects of curriculum, instruction, and personnel and guidance work 
among college students—more perhaps than at any time in our educational 
history. 

Payne and Spieth treat informally and almost intimately in this interesting 
volume general problems of higher education. But these problems, as well as 
the more significant recent developments in this confused area, are also treated 
frankly. The book is written pleasingly from the viewpoint of the college 
teacher, brings to the foreground current criticisms of college teaching, some 
of the handicaps to teaching and learning, the proper education and preparation 
of the college teacher, experimental methods and the use of the colleges as 
experimental laboratories, the measurement of abilities and achievements, and 
changes needed for improving teaching in the colleges. The authors believe that 
college teaching is not as ineffective as some critics claim and they come 
vigorously to the side of the college teacher without defending his faults or the 
faults of collegiate education. One of the most interesting chapters in the 
book is on “How Great Teachers Teach.” Here may be found the character- 
istics, qualities, and habits of David Starr Jordan, Henry Adams, William 
Lyon Phelps, G. Stanley Hall, Mark Hopkins, and others. This book should 
be of much service to college teachers. 

The book by Reed, in collaboration with Frank P. Maguire, William A. 
Thompson, and Harriet Van Der Vate, is the result of an investigation for the 
National Personnel Service of “the typical effective and the typical ineffective 
college teacher as each practices his profession in the collegiate institutions 
today,” to discover what administrative officers “considered most desirable 
qualifications when selecting new faculty members,” what characteristics con- 
tribute most to effectiveness and to ineffectiveness in teaching, and to examine 
the methods employed for the improvement of faculties. The questionnaire and 
the interview methods were used to secure information on the selection of teach- 
ers and the evaluation of teaching efficiency, “rusty, ineffective, or undesirable 
college teachers,” means for improving instruction in the colleges and univer- 
sities, personal characteristics of effective and ineffective teachers, and other 
topics. The appendices contain a list of the colleges codperating in the study, 
suggested means for preventing “good teachers from developing into rusty teach- 
ers,” and suggested means for the “rehabilitation of rusty teachers.” The book 
contains a great deal of very interesting information. 


E. W. K. 
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Guiding Our Children. F.T. Witson. Globe Book Co., 1935. Pp. 
IV + 248. 


This book is a very simple re-statement of the modern principles of child 
training as worked out by psychologists, medical men, and sociologists. It 
treats of such topics as eating, sleeping, playing, complexes, sex, authority, 
wishes, motives, ideals, religion, etc. o 

Its presentation of these topics is always from the point of view of facing 
reality—that is, that the child should be made to understand the situation as 
it really exists, and to seck its solution with no alibis, either self-invented or 
suggested by others. 

The material in this book is based on scientific findings. It is written, 
obviously, for those who have had no scientific training, and could even be 
used by parent study groups whose members have had none but the most 
elementary advantages. The style is clear enough, but its tone is preachy, and, 
in more cases than not, gives the reader the feeling of being talked-down to. 
The arrangement of the material, however, is logical and its point of view 
eminently practical. 


hc Wee Se 


MODERN TEACHING OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
(Continued from Page 91) 
teacher does little more than call attention to the errors and weak- 
nesses of his composition, there is danger that the pupil will develop 
a dislike for all composition and learn very little from the ex- 
perience. Growth and learning result from the satisfaction accom- 
panying or following successes, and not from annoyances following 
failures. 
THE 1935 REPORT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
TEXTBOOK COMMITTEE 
(Continued from Page 86) 
SPEECH 
Speech—Hedge & Brigance—Lippincott—1935 
Public Speaking Today—Lockwood & Thorpe—Benj. Sanborn—1931 
Better Speech—Woolbert & Weaver—Harcourt Brace—1929 





DICTIONARIES 
Grades 8 and 9 
Funk and Wagnalls Comprehensive Standard—Funk and Wagnalls—1935 
Webster’s Elementary—A Dictionary for Boys and Girls—American—1935 
The Winston Simplified Dictionary—Intermediate Edition—Winston—1935 
Grades 10 and 11 
Funk and Wagnalls Desk Standard Dictionary—Funk and Wagnalls—1935 
Webster’s Secondary School Dictionary—American—1932 
Winston Simplified Dictionary—Advanced Edition—Winston—1935 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHERS 


Public schools, preparatory schools, colleges, are reporting a greatly 
increased need of new teachers for the fall. 

All available teachers should find it profitable to keep in touch with 
schools and colleges over a wide area in order to take full advantage of 
the improved demand for teachers. This can best be done through a well 
established teachers’ agency. 

The Southern Teachers’ Agency has been in continuous operation for 
thirty-four years. It covers all southern states and most states bordering 
the South. It is a charter member of the National Association of Teach- 
ers’ Agencies. Four closely co-operating offices are operated under one 
general management. 

Teachers who are interested in a change of location, promotion, an 
increase in salary, are cordially invited to write for details. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, S. C. Richmond, Va. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 


Memphis, Tenn, 




















THE SEEMAN PRINTERY 
INCORPORATED 


DurHAM, North CAROLINA 





A complete Printing Service catering to the requirements of 
discriminating individuals, firm in the belief that North Carolina 
business institutions are entitled to the best in 


Printing - Binding - Lithographing - Engraving 


An Organization Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual 
Interest in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 
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Ready 


in April 


CANBY - CARTER - MILLER 


JUNIOR BOOK ONE 


— Grade 7— 


JUNIOR BOOK TWO 
— Grade 8— 


The Junior High School Unit of the eminent series 


HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


The two new books in this series of English composition, for 














junior grades, extends to younger pupils the pleasure and profit of 
study from this highly successful series. All of the features that 
have made HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH so popular are introduced 
in the junior books on an easier level of difficulty. The same in- 
formal style, the same delightful enthusiastic approach, and the close 
relation of assignments to the child’s everyday life are carried 
through. All the activities grow out of and link up with the ex- 


periences of boys and girls of this age. 


The complete series: oreo 
SIX BOOKS 


Juntor Book One—Grade 7 Uniform in style, in quality, 
Juntor Book Two—Grade 8 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


in purpose, in excellence. 
For Junior High Schools 
By Canby, Carter, and Miller e 
Book One—Grade 9 
Book Two—Grade 10 
Book THrReEE—Grade 11 A perfectly articulated course 
Book Four—Grade 12 


For Senior High Schools 
By Canby, Opdycke, Gillum, and Carter 


for the full six years of Eng- 
lish composition in Junior and 
Senior High Schools 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 



































